MODERN ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING.
We give these rules as a very rough basis on which to form
an idea of the consumption necessary to give a convenient
illumination in a room of specified size. Much naturally depends
on the type of reflectors used, and the proportion of light allotted
to the walls and ceiling in comparison with the " working plane."
The figures given above are based mainly on data obtained from
a, number of up-to-date installations, and it is assumed that
good modern types of fixtures, suitable for the purpo.se in
view, are employed. In one respect this system of comparison
is not quite fair to indirect and semi-indirect systems, since it
leaves out of account the larger amount of illumination given
to the walls and ceiling. In interiors where vertical surface* are
used, such as pictures, bookcases, etc., requiring extra light, this
should be borne in mind. The same remark applies to the Moore
tube system, which naturally emits much more light in the upper
part of a room than a series of lamps in reflectors would do.
One finds that the conditions of illumination have already
become partially standardised in the case of the more systematic
methods of lighting. For example, in an average installation of
tungsten lamps with good translucent reflectors, a consumption
of 0'5 watt per square foot and an illumination on the working
plane of 2 foot-candles is very usual. On the other hand, the
illumination in rooms lighted with inverted gas mantles is usually
somewhat higher, perhaps 3 to 5 foot-candles. Most rooms lighted
with inverted arcs, again, receive about 0*8 to 1 watt per square
foot and an illumination of 4 to 6 foot-candles. In acetylene and
petrol-air gas lighting for country houses, etc., 1 to 2 foot-candles
is more usual. In these cases the illumination provided is to
some extent a consequence of the size of the units available.
EFFEC't OF WALLS AND SuiwouNMNas.
It is comparatively easy, as we have seen in the previous
chapter, to arrange the spacing and height of units so as to get
an even illumination of a certain intensity, and when a moderate
general illumination, supplemented by strong local lighting, is
demanded, we can readily calculate from the polar curve what the
illumination immediately under a unit hung at a certain height
will be.
In the published data relating to various systems of lighting
the effect of reflection from walls and surroundings is usually
left out of account, and it rnay be necessary to multiply the
results by a suitable factor.